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ADVERTISEMENT, 



Whilst these pages were preparing for the press, 
I accidentally met with Bishop Mant's publication 
entitled " The Clergyman's Obligations considered/' 
— a work which every Clergyman ought to procure. 
I gladly seize the opportunity of strengthening my 
own observations by the authority of a Prelate so 
universally revered. 

" An acquaintance with the original language of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, is much less 
generally prevalent. — I lament that it is so, and 
I think it much to be desired that Hebrew should 
form a necessary part of the course of education in 
our Universities, and a regular branch of examina- 
tion of candidates for the ministry of the Church.** 
—Page 265. 
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SUGGESTIONS 



NEGLECT OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 



QUALIFICATION FOR HOLY ORDERS. 



The majority of my clerical brethren will, I pre- 
sume, be ready to admit, that a very general igno- 
rance, even of the elements of the Hebrew language, 
prevails amongst the great body of the English 
Clergy. In the pages which follow then I shall 
assume this as a fact. My own professional ex- 
perience, joined to much inquiry, convinces me, 
not only that the Hebrew language is neglected, but 
that a remarkable indifference prevails upon the 
subject. The English Clergy indeed, as a body, 
never neglect an acknowledged duty : the ignorance 
of Hebrew, therefore, can only have proceeded from 
inadequate conceptions of the importance and ne- 
cessity of the acquirement. 

For myself, I candidly confess, that I was led to 



the consideration of the subject here treated of by 
my uneasy reflections on the erroneous opinions 
with respect to the study of Hebrew once enter- 
tained by myself and ray contemporaries. With 
some exceptions, the great body of well-disposed 
and able young men around me, candidates, like 
myself, for holy orders, appeared to regard Hebrew 
as a possible subject of future curiosity, not as one 
of the great preliminary steps towards the attain- 
ment of theological learning. Our preparations 
were of course made in reference to the examina- 
tions which we expected previously to our ordina- 
tions ; and since, at the time of which I speak, not 
a question was put to us, bearing, in the most re- 
mote degree, upon the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, we saw no necessity for providing ourselves 
with a qualification, to which our superiors them- 
selves appeared to attach so little value. The 
tutors also of many of us, the guides of our youth 
in all other intellectual pursuits, if they recom- 
mended this study to us at all, recommended it as 
an optional pursuit fi)r those who had leisure and 
inclination. It is matter, therefore, rather for re- 
gret than for surprise, that, with this authoritative 
disregard of the sacred language, it was the general 
practice amongst candidates for ordination, to 
approach the examination both for deacon's and 
priest's orders, to devote themselves solemnly to 
the study of God's Word, to take authority from 
the Bishop to read and expound the volume of the 
Holy Scriptures, without knowing one letter of the 



Hebrew alphabet ; literally in ignorance ol every 
jot and tittle of the language of that law, which is 
not to pass away till all be fulfilled. 

It may be confidently asserted too, (although the 
extent of the mischief has varied according to the 
practice of the examinations adopted in different 
dioceses,) that, year after year, both before and 
since the period here alluded to, multitudes have 
entered the Church in exactly similar ignorance. 
I am not speaking of the idle or of the thoughtless, 
but of the great body of respectable and able men, 
— men who entered upon their profession with the 
deepest sense of their intellectual as well as of 
their spiritual responsibilities, — men who are at 
this moment, in all things which they perceive to 
be their duty, adorning the doctrine of God. 

Now I submit, that, if these same individuals had 
been duly trained, duly examined, or timely 
warned; nay, if even a remonstrance, with no higher 
pretensions than these pages possess, had fallen 
into their hands, it is next to certain, that many 
more of Christ's soldiers would be now waging war 
against the powers of infidelity and darkness, in the 
intellectual as well as the moral " whole-armour of 
God ;" not, as at present, with one edge of the two- 
edged sword of the Scriptures blunted and debased. 

How it happens that the Church of England, of 
all Churches, should deserve this reproach, it is not 
easy to discover. It surely might have been ex- 
pected from her, as the purest of Protestant 
Churches, that she would have been the first to 
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trim and hand down the lamp, which lighted the 
way to the Reformation. The secondary instru- 
ment, by which Papal superstitions were dispelled, 
was the light of sacred philology ; and by Luther *, 
accordingly, we find the study of the languages, 
as he emphatically calls them, enjoined in all the 
homely and forcible phraseology which distinguishes 
his writings. He adjures his readers, by their love 
of the Gospel, to hold fast to the languages. He 
attributes to Satan himself the depreciation of 
Greek and Hebrew, which had been the great ob- 
stacle to the Reformation in cloisters and schools ; 
and he solemnly warns the civil authorities of the 
consequences of a relapse into ignorance. Advice 

* " So lieb nun als uns das Evangelium ist, so liart lasst uns 
iiber den Sprachen halten."— i«(A. Werlce. ii. p. 458. 6. (in his 
" Exhortation to all the Magistrates in Germany to erect and 
support Christian Schools.") Again, ibid. p. 460, " Wo die 
Sprachen sind, da geheC es frisch und stark, und wird die 
Schriflt durchtriebeti, und findet sich der Glaube immer oeu, 
durch andere und iiber andere Wort und Werck ;" and still 
more forcibly, " Man siehet nicht viel, dass der Teufel dieselben 
(Griechiaehe und Hebreiache Sprache), haiie lassen durcb die 
hohen Schulen und Clo&ter aufkommen, ja sie hahen allczeit 
aufs holieste darwieder getobt und toben auch noeh. Denn der 
Teufel roch den Braten wol, wo die Sprachen herfiir kiimen, 
wiirde sein Reich ein Fach gcwinnen, das er oicht konnte lek-ht 
wieder zustopffen. Weil er run nicht hat miigen wehren, dasa 
sie herfiir kamen, dencket er doch sie nun also schraal zu halten, 
dass sie von ihnen selbst wieder solkn vergehen und fallen. Es 
ist ibm nicht ein lieber Gust damit ins Haus kommen, durumb 
wjl er ihn auch also apeisen, dass er nicht lange soUe hleiben. 
Diesen bosen Tiick des Teufels sehen unser gar wenig, lieben 
Herren."— Lm(A. ii. p. 458. a. 
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like this, from such a man, is adapted to all times. 
The spirit of the Church of Rome is unchanged 
and unchangeable ; and if we would avoid being 
once more plunged into the darkness in which that 
unscriptural spirit naturally dwells, we must walk 
always with the original Word of God, as " a lantern 
unto our feet, and a light unto our path." 

Neither is the neglect of Hebrew consistent with 
that article of our Church, which lays it down 
as the first principle in Scriptural interpretation, 
that " the Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New ; for both -in the Old and New Testaments 
everlasting life is offered to mankind by Christ *." 
Now holding as we do an identity of design and 
an equality of inspiration between the Old and New 
Testaments, it is difficult to say upon what prin- 
ciple we content ourselves with the translation of 
the one, whilst we insist upon the original of the 
other. Greek and Hebrew are the two keys with 
'which, by the aid of God's Holy Spirit, we may 
open the ark, wherein is laid up the whole covenant 
of God. To throw away both the keys would be 
at least consistent ; but to use the one and reject 
the other, is to make a distinction never authorized 
by God, and one which may be of the most danger- 
ous consequence to the Church. 

On this foundation alone, then, might safely be 
rested the duty which we are now advocating. 
There is no argument against the necessity of 
Hebrew, which may not be turned with equal 

• Article Vir. 



force against the indispensable study of Greek, 
The received translation of the New Testament is 
equally faithful, equally sublime, equally practical 
with that of the Old; and would therefore appear 
to authorize an equally general neglect of the 
original. But against such a desertion of the living 
waters we should all unanimously and with most 
perfect justice exclaim. We should consider it un- 
scholar]ike,fanatical,and unsafe; tending to degrade 
the character of the Clergy, to place their com- 
prehension of the Scriptures on the same level as 
that of their congregations, to cut off the only- 
means of safe original interpretation of God's word, 
and to abandon the victory of sacred truth into the 
hands of the first daring invader, who should attack 
us in the consciousness of greater philological 
strength. In these days, God be praised, such an 
abandonment would be deprecated by all. I only 
ask, how this differs in principle from the present 
virtual abandonment of Hebrew ? I ask, what 
human authority is competent to draw any dis- 
tinction between the two original sacred languages, 
to weigh in the balance the respective value of 
two several portions of the genuine, unalloyed, un- 
transmuted word of God ? There was a time when 
Greek also was nearly equally neglected amongst 
the Clergy ; and it is, perhaps, not too much to 
say, that the general state of health and vigour, at 
present visible in our members, may be attributed 
to the more wholesome nutriment which we derive 
from the unadulterated bread of life. May not a 




corresponding advance be expected from the more 
diligent and methodical perusal of the text of the 
Old Testament ? 

But the evils arising to the whole Church from 
our present neglect of Hebrew, as well as the pro- 
bable effects of its more extensive cultivation in 
future, can be best appreciated by considering the 
consequences of knowledge or of ignorance of the 
language in any individual case : for it is self-evi- 
dent, that, if good is the result of each individual's 
acquisition of Hebrew, then the greater the number 
of such individuals in tbeir several degrees, the 
greater the corresponding benefit which must accrue 
to the Church ; and also, that the state of that 
Church is in this point the least satisfactory, which 
has the fewest of such members in her communion. 

An individual clergyman, then, may be considered, 
in reference to this subject, either, 1st, as simply a 
clergyman or pastor ; 2diy, as a general theologian ; 
or 3dly, as a Christian philologist of the Old Testa- 
ment ; that is, a theologian, who, devoting his whole 
attention to this mode of benefitting the Church, 
is constantly employed in studies bearing upon the 
illustration of the Hebrew language, and upon the 
more complete philological development of the ori- 
ginal sacred text. Of the eifects of Hebrew upon the 
two last of these, it is not necessary here to speak ; 
both because my immediate object is not to recom- 
mend generally this degree of erudition, of which 
the instances in all Churches must be comparatively 
rare ; and because, if it can be proved, that the 



clergyman in his own station, as such, derives 
benefit from Hebrew, then it follows, that the two 
classes above him (whose occupations tend to 
facilitate his studies) cannot be labouring in vain. 

Now, it is easy to show, that the clergyman, as 
such, does derive great benefit from Hebrew, in 
respect to his flock, as well as to himself. 

His ministerial teaching (since " out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh),"' must bear 
a relation to his own interior perceptions of truth : 
and in his personal capacity, being bound beyond 
all other men to assimilate and identify his thoughts, 
studies, and actions, his whole frame of mind and 
the whole tenor of his life, to the truths and pre- 
cepts of Scripture, he cannot adopt without advan- 
tage any pursuit which compels him to study the 
Scriptures themselves. Other studies may mislead 
him, and waste his time ; in this he may be sure, 
that he is fulfilling his ordination vow, whilst he 
" makes himself wise unto salvation." The mere 
act then of learning Hebrew, (since it can only be 
learnt in the Old Testament,) if it leads him to 
open the Scriptures more often than before, to 
dwell more diligently upon their contents, to ex- 
amine more critically parts of Scripture which might 
otherwise have been neglected, must be beneficial 
in no ordinary degree. 

The genuine, literal, grammatical sense of Scrip- 
ture also, particularly in difficult passages, can be 
more clearly ascertained in the original, than it can 
be in any translation. Even the historical books 



of the Old Testament, considering that it has 
pleased God to reveal therein his providential 
dealings toward mankind, as well as the story of 
his chosen people, cannot be too accurately ex- 
amined by those for whom they were written. But 
when, beyond this, we reflect upon the numberless 
types and prophecies, which bear upon the revealed 
facts of the Redemption by Christ, and the mean- 
ing of which may often depend upon a single word 
or phrase, the knowledge of Hebrew, for such vital 
objects as these, may well be pronounced indis- 
pensable. 

But even if it were sufficient to confine our atten- 
tion to the Greek of the New Testament, if the 
meaning of the law, of the prophets, and of the 
Psalms is to be gained at second hand ; if the 
anticipated Messiah is to be searched for in the 
English, or in the uninspired Septuagint transla- 
tion alone ; yet, even on this narrow view of our 
duties, the effective preacher, and still more the 
finished theologian of our Church, can hardly dis- 
pense with Hebrew ; since the Hebraized Greek of 
the New Testament can only be perfectly eluci- 
dated by a reference to the parent language*, which 
tinged the thoughts and words of the inspired pen- 
men of the Gospel; a clear intimation this surely, 



For a more full explanation of the intermixture of the two 
languages, as it appears in St. John's Gospel, — of its causes and 
eSects, — see LUcke Cumnientar. iiber die Scliriften des Evangc- 
Itsten Johannes, vol. i. p. 29. 
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that God would in a manner compel us to the study 
of the elder original instrument of his Revelations, 
were it only for its indispensable use as a prepara- 
tion for the second language which the Holy Spirit 
deigned in the latter days to employ. 

But farther ; although the primary object in 
learning the original languages of Scripture is, of 
course, the direct assistance which they give to the 
correct version and to the Christian interpretation, 
yet we shall fall far short of the truth, if we esti- 
mate their value solely by the direct results ; for, 
besides these, there is a collateral tendency in 
Hebrew * itself to orientalise the mind ; that is, to 

* It is remarked by Luther, in the tract cited above, (Luth. 
Werke, ii. p. 458.) " tliat it was not without some all-wiae and 
gracious purpose, that God caused the Old Testament to be 
written in Hebrew, and the New in Greek ; and that what God 
Touchsafed thus to prefer, it becomes man to prefer also." We 
may add, that it is not impossible that some appropriate analogy 
may be concealed in this selection ; the short, expressive, abrupt, 
and mysterious genius of Hebrew, the dialect of a single obscure 
people, being, perhaps, emblematical of that part of the dispens- 
ation, which was to hint at and imply darkly to the chosen peo- 
ple the truths of the Gospel ; whilst the varied fulness of the 
Greek, as well as its general difFusion, was best adapted to the 
full development of that Gospel, which was the instrument to 
bring life and immortality to lighi.^~lf so, then Hebrew itself 
must be the only adequate means to the nice perception of that 
intentional obscurity whicji pervades much of the Old Testament, 
as Greek is to the full comprehension of the more complete Reve- 
lation : and consequently we are frustrating God's purpose, if we 
neglect the means of light provided us in either of the sacred 
•languages. (See Liicke Commentar. iiber die Schriften 
Evangel. Johannes, i. p. 87.) 






place it in such a condition, that it is a priori fitted 
for the reception of right impressions as to the 
manners, the thoughts, the natural, moral, and re- 
ligious peculiarities of the Hebrew people. This 
property, as was long ago observed by Addison*, 
is by no means absent from our own sublime trans- 
lation, which, by its oriental cast of expression, 
insensibly influences the mind of the English 
peasant. How much more, then, must the very 
sound and rythm, added to the logical charac- 
teristics of the original dictations of the Holy 
Spirit, prepare the mind of the scholar and the 
divine ? Such a preacher would stand even in his 
village pulpit with greater consciousness of strength ; 
he would make no display of his learning, but his 
exposition of Scripture would be more full and 
forcible, because more deeply and originally felt. 

The influence again of a Christian minister, as a 
teacher, must (next to the lesson of his example), 
depend, humanly speaking, upon the same principle 
as that of other teachers ; namely, on his superior 
knowledge in his department compared with those 
whom it is his business to instruct. Independently 
of the actual knowledge communicated, there is a 
moral influence in superior attainments, which pre- 
disposes the teacher to exert himself with effect, 
and the pupil to listen with edification. Whatever 
tends, therefore, (as far as is consistent with the most 
perfect humility) to give confidence to the in- 
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tellectual character of a clergyman in his own eyes, 
and in those of his flock, has a direct tendency to 
enlarge the sphere of his usefulness. Whatever 
lowers his attainments, has a tendency directly the 
reverse. 

Now, supposing a minister to be acquainted with 
the Scriptures only in their translation, upon what 
ground, it may be not unreasonably asked, is the 
layman to submit his judgment to the authoritative 
decision of his ecclesiastical superior ? The layman 
has the same translation, he may have the same mar- 
ginal references, the same English commentaries as 
his teacher ; and, by humble prayer, with due atten- 
tion and equal leisure, he may arrive at as sound a 
conclusion. I do not forget, of course, that other 
unquestionable source of influence in the clerical 
office, the spiritual authority derived from the lay- 
ing on of hands. But we are fallen upon evil days, 
ia which these inward and invisible privileges of 
our order are undervalued or denied ; and under 
these circumstances, if we descend from the vantage- 
ground of philological interpretation, we appear to 
place ourselves on a level with our congregations. 
Now, whatever consequences flow from the case of 
total ignorance here supposed, must follow, in a 
proportionate degree, from a partial ignorance of 
sacred philology. 

It is clear, then, that the capabilities and the 
influence of even the lowest teacher of Christi- 
anity will be increased or diminished according to 
his philological attainments ; and if this is true. 
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then it follows, that the usefulness of the higher 
class of general theologians will be affected in an 
analogous manner, and probably with still more 
extensive consequences. The theologian is gene- 
rally the teacher of the teachers. His writings, 
whether scriptural or unscripturai, whether sound 
or fallacious, are principally intended for a large 
circle of clerical readers, and may accordingly ori- 
ginate much mischief or much good in the pulpits 
of his followers; and since his proper object is im- 
mediately or remotely the sense of Scripture, the 
soundness of his views, as an original authority, 
must depend on his own critical acquaintance with 
the Scriptures themselves. 

But, apart from these considerations, there are 
special consequences connected with this subject, 
of fearful interest for every individual clergyman, 
for our national Church and for our Holy Catholic 
Faith in general. There are occasions of useful- 
ness offered to each and all of us, which may or 
may not be improved according to our knowledge 
of Hebrew. 

1st. It is well known, that the modern Jews are 
not unskilful in perverting the Old Testament to 
their own system of sceptical adherence to Moses, 
and that many amongst them, more particularly on 
the continent, not only read the original Hebrew, 
but still keep up, for their common dealings with 
each other, a sort of Hebrew patois in conversa- 
tion. Now, whatever we may think of the Jews 
being hereafter reunited, as a body, to Christ, we 
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must believe it to be God's gracious intention that 
individual Israelites should come to a knowledge of 
His will. But how should they beheve without a 
preacher? and who shall be a preacher, who shall 
convince them out of the Old Testament that Jesus 
Christ is He of whom the prophets and Moses did 
write, except the champion who can meet them on 
their own ground, and prove out of their own He- 
brew Scriptures, that their Messiah is our Christ, 
crucified and glorified 1 Surely, towards us, as to- 
ward St. Paul, *' when they hear that we speak in 
the Hebrew tongue, they will keep the more silence." 
The 53d chap, of Isaiah, however beautifully trans- 
lated, is, in our translation, nothing to them ; they 
appeal to the law and to the testimony, and if we 
cannot follow them to the original testimony, they 
have, as far as we are concerned, the best of the 
argument *. 

2nd. What has been said of the Jew, will apply, 
with some modification, to the unbehever in gene- 

* I may be excused for referring here to a case whtcli once 
occurred to myself, which made a deep impression at the time, 
and which, had I not accidentally diacovered the application to be 
an imposture, would have left behind it a lasting feeling of re- 
morse. A Jew came to me in Berlin, and, after many compli- 
ments to the English Church, expressed an earnest desire to 
receive mstruction from me as an English clergyman. He spoke 
of Hebrew, of the 53d chapter of Isaiah, as the Jewish touch- 
stone of the whole Christian religion. I was obliged, with shame, 
to confess my inability to discuss with him the philological part 
of the question. From that lime I resolved never to rest, till I 
could read Isaiah with critical accuracy. 
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ral, whether he be a candid inquirer or a wilful 
infidel. There are indications in the present times, 
that a general assault is contemplated against all 
the bulwarks of Christianity. The time is come, 
when every one must buckle on his armour against 
the enemies of our faith. The issue of the struggle 
cannot be doubtful, but the victory of the truth 
may be delayed by the incapacity of her defenders. 
It is no longer sufficient that there should be intel- 
lectual champions in the front of the battle, like the 
heroes of Homer, sustaining the whole weight of 
the attack ; the tactics of intellectual and spiritual, 
as well as of physical warfare, are changed. A 
general assault is contemplated by the whole multi- 
tude of our enemies; their columns are moving 
against us as one man, and our safety must depend 
on assimilating our movements to theirs. Every 
individual in our host should be as far as possible 
trained to the use of arms, disciphned in such a 
manner as to qualify him to act in mass or in 
detail. Now, 1 ask whether that can be called 
adequate theological training, which suffers the Old 
Testament, in its original form, to remain defence- 
less, which leaves the acquisition of Hebrew to the 
option of each individual ? — I ask what the effect 
would be, if even a candid inquirer, who was 
anxious to establish the real meaning of any given 
passage, were met by the greater part of the Clergy 
with a confession of utter ignorance of the original 
text, with a reference to a very few fiving philologi- 
cal interpreters, or to the commentaries of the 
B 2 



dead ? I ask, farther, whether it would not be pos- 
sible for aa hostile infidel, moderately acquainted 
with Hebrew, to produce some local and temporary 
mischief, simply by throwing doubts upon the inter- 
pretation of a single preacher, by impeaching the 
correctness of the received translation, by substi- 
tuting his own wild and wicked perversions of 
Scriptural truth 1 And yet it may be considered 
certain, that there are some professed theologians 
amongst us. quite unqualified to cope with the 
merest pretender to a smattering of the Hebrew 
language ; that there are many districts wliere it 
would be difficult to find, for miles around, a single 
Hebrew scholar, even a Hebrew book in the cleri- 
cal libraries of many neighbouring parishes, a 
Hebrew grammar, or dictionary,— nay, even a 
Hebrew Bible ! 

This is a statement sufficient to make any one 
zealous for God's service tremble, I tremble to 
write it; and nothing but a solemn sense of duty, 
leading me to disregard any danger, rather than 
that of continued ignorance and apathy on such a 
subject, would have induced me to publish a state- 
ment which might, though but for a short time, 
expose to the subtlety of our adversaries even one 
breach in our theological defences. 

On these consequences of the neglect, to which 
we are calling attention, it is not necessary to en- 
large. But I cannot avoid adverting to anothei- 
result, which may not be so obvious, but which is 
nevertheless equally real, and, on every principle 



of Christian duty, of first-rate importance. I mean 
the consequences of our ignorance on the protestant 
Churches of Europe. 

It will not be denied, that it is of the utmost 
consequence to true rehgion, that the established 
Churches of protestant countries should, as far as 
possible, constitute a sort of ecclesiastical confeder- 
ation against the Papist, the Unitarian, and the 
Infidel. I say, as far as possible, because the 
existing differences in Church government, and in 
some points of doctrine, are such as to preclude 
the hope of an e7itire union between the Churches. 
But whatever temls to inspire these distinct com- 
munions with mutual respect and esteem, — what- 
ever tends to make them forget, in the sympathies 
of their common pursuits, the contrast and dis- 
tinctions between them, — whatever tends to make 
biblical erudition and sound scriptural interpreta- 
tion the one common object of the pious and the 
learned in all countries, whatever promotes these 
ends, cannot be pursued without advantage, nor 
neglected without danger. It cannot be necessary 
to prove, that the study of the original languages of 
Scripture has these tendencies, and that the neglect 
of either language is consequently a very serious 
evil, not only to the Church of England, but to the 
universal Church itself. 

The Church of England, indeed, from her pure 
apostolical constitution, from the Scriptural stability 
and unchangeableness of her doctrines, from the 
zeal, piety, and learning of her ministry, has every 
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requisite to qualify her for taking the foremost place 
amongst the Protestant Churches of Europe; and 
if she were known as she deserves to be, she would 
undoubtedly exercise a very powerful influence over 
the religious commonwealth of Christendom : she 
would restrain the extravagancies of her more 
undisciplined sisters, and lead them into the paths 
of consistency, unity, and moderation. To those 
who are accustomed to the contemplation of our 
Church only as an isolated body, it may be matter 
of surprise to learn, that the Clergy of Protestant 
Germany generally entertain unfavourable opinions 
respecting the present condition of our invaluable 
Church establishment. Most of those opinions are, 
in fact, prejudices derived from their peculiar views 
as to the Episcopal office, from obsolete historians 
of our Church, or from the information of her pro- 
fessed or secret adversaries. Time and inquiry 
may remove these objections ; but there is one ground 
of general reproach against us, which is founded in 
truth, and which every succeeding inquiry establishes 
beyond contradiction ; it is our deficiency, as a 
Church, in the philological criticism of the Old 
Testament. 

I speak from personal observation, when I ex- 
press my conviction, that the impression of our 
ignorance * in this vital point of interpretation 

* Here in England, a. few days ago, a German boy, twelve 
years old, observing a Hebrew Bible on my table, exclaimed, 
" A Hebrew Bible ! I thought the English clergy never studied 
Hebrew." 
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prevails very generally throughout Germany, and 
that it has engendered towards our Church a feel- 
ing very nearly allied to disapproval, I had almost 
said disrespect. 

The immediate result of this feeling must be the 
diminution of our Church's influence, as one of the 
great standing witnesses to the truth. It is noto- 
rious, that the pernicious heresy of rationalism has 
developed itself largely in the depreciation and the 
abandonment of the inspiration and gospel charac- 
ter of the Old Testament. It is evident, that this 
question involves an intimate acquaintance with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and whoever is ignorant of 
them, is in want of the first element of competency 
for engaging in the controversy. And thus it has 
come to pass that the testimony of the Church of 
England to the orthodox doctrine, which might 
have given confidence to the defenders of the 
truth, is comparatively disregarded by both the con- 
tending parties. I desire not to be misunderstood. 
I am confident, that if ever this pestilential heresy 
should take root in this country, there will be no 
want of able Hebraists amongst us to ensure the 
safety of the orthodox faith, although it is pro- 
bable that we shall then feel the consequences 
of the want of a general Hebrew education. But 
I am now speaking of the present effect of our 
ignorance externally to ourselves. In convers- 
ing with German theologians on these subjects, 
even where I perceived that the question did not 
turn upon the knowledge of Hebrew, I have been 
1 




constantly embarrassed and silenced by the impu- 
tation on their part, or by the consciousness on 
mine, of my deficiencies in that particular acquisi- 
tion, without which no one can have any preten- 
sions to express a decided opinion. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate the extent 
of evil which our fatal supineness in this matter is 
producing. It may be true, and thanlis, more espe- 
cially to the elementary teaching to which our 
Hebrew professors now condescend, it is certain, 
that great * progress has lately been made by indi- 
viduals in acquiring Hebrew, and that larger classes 
of Hebraists have entered into the vineyard. The 
Kennicott, as well as the Pusey and Ellerton 
Hebrew scholarships at Oxford, and those on 
Tyrwhit's foundation at Cambridge, are working 
great and permanent good ; and, as their existence 
becomes generally known, will have an indirect in- 
fluence upon schools and parents. In proportion 
to the increase of those voluntary labourers, will be 
the respectability of the clergy and the safety of the 

" And yet what is the amount of this increase ? My friend 
Mr. Pusey, in a letter lately received, inforniB me that some of 
his best class have read through the Old Tesiainent, besides 
Targums, some Rabbins, ifec. ; that he hopes to take a second 
class in the more difficult books of Scripture; that there are 
also tn'o other classes elementary in difTerent degrees ; and 
that the average number of Hebrew students somewhat ex- 
ceeds fvrty. But what proportion do these numbers bear to 
the multitude of candidates for holy orders ? The Professor 
may well add, using the happy illustration of Bishoj) Middieion, 
that Hebrew ii increasing, btit rather in depth than in area. 
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Chuicii. But I would humbly suggest, that even 
by these voluntary efforts, extended to the utmost 
probable degree, the stain upon our national 
Church cannot be effaced. The real objection of 
the disinterested foreign Protestant to this part of 
our system, is directed not so much against the 
paucity of Hebrew scholars amongst us (for of 
this, since there is no criterion, there can be no 
estimate), as against the absence of an authoritative 
requisition of Hebrew from candidates for holy 
orders. In this respect the Church of England 
stands in painful contrast with those of Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden, I 
have authority for saying, that in all these Pro- 
testant Churches, one condition of ordination is a 
knowledge of Hebrew ; in Germany and Denmark 
especially, the test is generally strict and efficient ; 
in the first of the two necessary examinations, a 
knowledge of the historical books being required ; 
in the second, that of the remaining books of 
Scripture. This distinction can never be removed, 
the philology of the Old Testament can never be 
considered by foreigners a characteristic of our 
Church, until they understand that our spiritual 
rulers enforce the obligation to study it. The in- 
fluence, then, and honour of our Church, as well as 
its greater internal safety, will depend upon the 
adoption of some remedy. 

This brings me to the consideration of the expe- 
dient which I would humbly venture to propose. 
It is with the moat perfect respect towards our 
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learned as well as pious and apostolic prelacy, with 
the deepest sense of my own inferiority and mani- 
fold deficiencies, in a moderate and cautious spirit, 
. that I hazard the suggestions which follow. If in 
their execution they would violate any principle, or 
occasion any real hardship, or require any new 
machinery, I should pause before I allowed even 
my conviction of their necessity to overcome my 
cautious forbearance ; I am persuaded that the 
spirit of these suggestions is already acted upon in 
many of the dioceses, and that all that is required 
is a general, uniform, and consistent arrangement, 
I might almost say, enactment, mutually agreed 
upon by all the examining chaplains collectively, 
under the sanction of their respective Bishops. 
The remedy seems to me as safe and easy as it is 
obvious and simple. 

The first principle in an improved system must 
be a gradual and gentle amelioration, not com- 
mencing by compulsory, harsh and untried expe- 
dients, but by reasonable and steady encourage- 
ment of Hebrew literature in candidates for holy 
orders. Too sudden a transition from comparative 
neglect to forced cultivation may lead to the most 
dangerous as well as to the most cruel and painful 
results. If the Church is to arrive at a wholesome 
system of obligation, she must begin by contenting 
herself with one of persuasion and moral influence. 

Let us suppose, in any given diocese, that a cer- 
tain number of candidates appear before the Bishop's 
chaplain for examination for deacon's orders. Some 
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of them will come from the University more highly 
recommended than others, and some will discover, 
whilst under examination, a superiority in talent or 
in preparation. 

Let us suppose, secondly, that the chaplain 
places exclusively before each of these distinguished 
candidates a few verses of the Hebrew Book of 
Genesis. The first discovery will probably be, 
that nearly every individual of these promising 
theologians is ignorant of the elements of that lan- 
guage. The chaplain, by merely expressing surprise 
at such ignorance in such men, and by announcing 
his expectation that each of these superior persons 
will have remedied their ignorance before they pro- 
pose themselves as candidates for priest's orders, 
will have taken a most important step towards 
improvement. If the Bishop should support his 
chaplain's remonstrance by a well-timed expostula- 
tion of his own, the effect would be so much more 
powerful. It is surely only in accordance with 
human nature, to expect that each of these young 
clergymen, thus singled out, will employ the suc- 
ceeding year of probation in considerable attention 
to this hitherto neglected branch of study. 

Now let us suppose this first step to have been 
taken simultaneously in every diocese of England ; 
what a change would have been effected in the 
rising theologians of our Church ! a change without 
hardship to any one, and to the evident gratification 
of the distinguished few. 

In the mean time a general impression would 



have got abroad, by the report of the candidates, 
that Hebrew was becoming an object of attention 
to the examining chaplains; that distinction might 
be won and shame avoided by devotion to this 
study. At the end of the year it would, I think, 
be found, not only that those deacons who had been 
singled out as students worthy of Hebrew, but that 
the most respectable of the other deacons who 
came up as candidates for priest's orders, would be 
willing, and anxious, and able to undergo a reason- 
able examination in Hebrew. Many of the new 
candidates also for deacon's orders in this year, 
would be equally ambitious of an opportunity of 
proving their attainments in this language. They 
would even, I am convinced, strive with more 
earnestness to excel in other branches of prepara- 
tion in order to qualify themselves for the distinc- 
tion of being examined in this. In a year or two, 
another gradation might be introduced : the higher 
class of candidates might now be honoured with an 
examination in larger portions of the more difficult 
books of Scripture, the subordinate classes in 
passages proportionate to their strength, and the 
non-examination in Hebrew of the lowest grade 
might now form the excejjtion. And thus in a 
very short time a strict Hebrew examination would 
be regarded as a privilege, and its omission as a 
disgrace. The transition from this voluntary study 
of Hebrew, to its compulsory enforcement, might be 
gradual and almost imperceptible; till, at last, by the 
moral re-action upon the rising generation in schools 



and universities, it would be looked upon as a study 
no less natural and inevitable than that of Greek. 

The very obvious plan, of which the outline is 
here traced, is one of many which might be 
suggested, and of which the only indispensable 
condition must be a gradual approach towards 
amendment. I owe it to myself to observe, that 
I submit it not to the Bishops themselves, but 
to their examining chaplains. To the former it 
would be presumption in me to offer any thing 
which could, in the most remote degree, bear 
the semblance of advice. To the latter, as to 
persons of about my own standing in the Church, 
I may take the liberty of proposing my opinion, 
as from one clergyman to another, on a subject 
of common interest to all, without incurring the 
imputation of arrogant interference. But may I 
not, without giving offence, express a wish, that 
the Bishops themselves might see fit in their wis- 
dom to sanction an experiment similar to that 
here described ? The consequences of its success 
in any single diocese would be very considerable ; 
but, if the plan were supported by the personal co- 
operation of all the Bishops, the results would be 
uniform and irresistible. 

It appears to my humble judgment, that, whilst a 
tender and charitable moderation is thus observed 
towards existing ignorance, a simple method is pro- 
vided, in the mere application of the common mo- 
tives of human action to this particular object, for 
rendering future neglect inexcusable. 
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If it be asked, whether we would propose that 
the necessity for this qualification should extend to 
all, even to the simple country clergyman, it may 
be answered that nothing harsh is intended, that 
allowances must be made for inequality of talent, 
and difference of destination ; that the gradations 
above defined, between the Pastor, the Divine, and 
the Christian Philologist of the Old Testament, 
would be constantly remembered; and that the 
degree of theological attainment, which is requisite 
for the theologian, would not in Hebrew, any more 
than in Greek, or in any other branch of know- 
ledge, be required from the humble village curate ; 
but that, with due regard to the involuntary defi- 
ciencies of the present race of students, and in 
future to proportion of situation, there is nothing 
against, and much for the requirement being made 
universal. For what student can be certain as to 
his precise future destination ? or rather, what 
situation is there, in which the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture may not derive benefit from Hebrew ? The 
rule above stated, that all teachers should be edu- 
cated in a certain ratio to the condition of their 
pupils, applies equally to the most unpretending 
village preacher. He must also maintain a relative 
superiority to his flock, although that superiority is 
more easily attained. Supposing, therefore, the 
case of even an inquiring child, amongst the higher 
families, who are almost always resident in a country- 
parish, and who have as much right to proportionate 
spiritual instruction as the poor; suppose such 
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child, or even an intelligent peasant, to ask the 
meaning of any original passage, or the interpreta- 
tion of only a Hebrew Scriptural name, would not 
the inquirer feel some diminution of respect for the 
pastor who confessed his ignorance ? and would 
not the pastor himself feel some regret that, for 
want of a suitable preparation, he had lost an oppor- 
tunity of imparting sound instruction? 

On these grounds, therefore, it is my humble but 
deliberate conviction, that this acquirement should 
be made gradually compulsory, and ultimately uni- 
versal amongst the Clergy. 

But if, for reasons which, although at present 
unknown to the author, must be entitled to the 
highest respect, the modified and gradual compul- 
sion thus proposed should not be considered advisa- 
ble ; still, the most scrupulous advocate of mildness 
can hardly disapprove of that part of the plan here 
explained, which relates to the optional examination 
being ofi'ered, in every diocese, to distinguished can- 
didates. To this extent, therefore, at all events, 
where that measure has not yet been established, 
I entertain a confident hope that a general ame- 
lioration may be effected *. 

' Much partial good would be produced if the e 
for Fellowships, at the open Colleges in both our I 
(such Fellowships being almost universally intended for future 
Clergymen,) were gradually to embrace some acquaintance with 
Hebrew. It would not be necessary that any great weight 
should be attached to this study. The mere suspicion of its 
having any influence in the decision, will induce every candidate 
to prepare himself accordingly. 
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Since, how ever, some time must elapse before even 
the most systematic encouragement or compulsion 
can come into full operation, the responsibility rests 
in the mean time with each individual clergyman ; 
and, therefore, to my clerical brethren, especially to 
the young, and to candidates for the ministry of the 
Church, I venture to offer a few observations. 

T am persuaded, that there never was a time 
when those, who may be called the recruits of the 
Church's armies, were animated by a more conscien- 
tious spirit. If I thought otherwise, I might hint at 
the possibility of the future enforcement of Hebrew, 
as a motive for its early acquisition ; I might poiut 
to the HebreV scholarships, as a direct reward of 
early proficiency. But with the great majority, 
such motives are only secondary. If once the duty 
of reading the Scriptures in Hebrew is recognized 
amongst them, that will be motive sufficient, and 
they will conquer every difficulty to fulfil the 
obligation. 

It is ob\-iou3, that the elements of this language, 
like those of all others, cannot be acquired too 
early. The reasons, which recommend youth as the 
fittest season for acquiring the languages of the 
west, apply with still greater force in reference to 
the singular structure of the Shemitic* dialects. 



• Shemitic, a name invented by Eichorn, to signify tliat family 
of languages, of wliich Hebrew is a branch, and which is divided 
into three principal dialects — 1. Aramaic (W. and E.), subdivided 
into Syriac and Chaldee. 2. Hebrew, of which the Funic lan- 
guage is a descendant. 3. Arabic. (See Gesenius Geschichte 



The inverted order in which the letters are read, 
the position and properties of the vowel-points, the 
peculiar organization of the pronouns, and many 
other distinguishing characteristics, which it re- 
quires all the energies of the mind to reconcile to 
the stiffened faculties of more advanced age, accom- 
modate themselves with the greatest ease to the 
flexible organs and unprejudiced perceptions of 
youth. The parents and teachers, then, of young 
persons intended for holy Orders, cannot direct 
their minds too early to the first principles of 
Hebrew. A very few of the precious hours of 
early life, devoted to this as a secondary study, will 
be suflicient for a very solid foundation, on which 
the perfect superstructure may be gradually raised. 
It is to be presumed, that the future interpreter of 
Scripture adopts, at a very early period, the habit 
of reading daily some portion of Holy Writ ; and if, 
upon this habit, after acquiring the elements of 
Hebrew, he will engraft the daily task of translating 
even two verses of the original, he will not only 
keep up his early acquisition, but will insensibly 
acquire a critical accuracy in original interpretation, 
which will ensure his future progress in the higher 
walks of theology, 

der Hebraischen Sprache, p. 5 and 6.) I have used the word 
Sheinitic in the text, because it is important in the study of even 
one of those dialects, to keep in view its connexion with the 
other two. Tlie mere beginner of Hebrew ought to know of this 
connexion, although only the highest class of sacred Pliilologians 
can make use of it in tbeir own researches. 



It may not be useless to add, that this early 
preparation in one of the Shemitic languages will 
enable the riper student, whose talents may fit him 
in this way chiefly to benefit the Church, to devote 
his time to the coguate dialects, Syriac, Chaldee, 
and Arabic, the comparative study of which gives 
80 much precision to Hebrew hterature, and elu- 
cidates so many of the difficulties of Holy Writ. 

As it cannot be reasonably expected, that young 
men should attempt a new language without as- 
sistance, it is evident that facihties should be given 
for the study in the great schools throughout the 
country. Masters should be provided, and every 
encouragement offered, instead of the neglect, I 
might almost say, the contempt, with which the 
language is now treated *. 

In the Prussian states, where the science of 
education is so much more pursued than in this 
country, the value of early acquirement is so well 



• It may appear almoBt ludicrous to refer to a trifle, which hag 
probably done mucli to render Hebrew unrashioimble amongst 
young men. I remember well tlic currency tliat was given 
amongst my companions at Eton, to the old Hudibrastic adage, 
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My young readers can hardly require a grave assura 
distich contains the very reverse oi' the truth ; if there 
which demands the highest exertions of the mind, 
whichwe are now recommending. Hut so it is often. 
all the energy and experience of maturer age, lo exlr 
out of an infant's proverb. 
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understood, that no school is without its regular 
class of Hebrew. Indeed, our own country is not 
without examples of schools, where the principle of 
this wise provision is acknowledged, as at West- 
minster and Merchant Tailors' Schools, in which 
the boys on the foundation are supposed to learn 
the elements of Hebrew, and may, and do, lay a 
good foundation, if they choose. 

With respect to my readers of more advanced 
age, there are doubtless many who have long ago 
repaired their early omissions, by subsequent devo- 
tion to this point of duty. For the rest, if one, who 
has neither the inclination nor the right to censure 
others, could succeed in imparting to them some 
portion of the self-reproach which he once felt for 
the negligences of his youth, they would be driven 
to the same remedy to which he himself resorted. 
He has not shrunk from confessing his early inad- 
vertencies. He may now be permitted, without the 
imputation of egotism, to encourage others to similar 
exertions, by assuring them, on his own experience, 
of the possibility of retrieving their error. Let 
them not imagine that it is too late to begin. No 
hour given up to this study will be spent in vain. 
It is not high erudition which is required, but edi- 
fying knowledge ; and satisfaction to this extent 
may be promised to the industrious inquirer, even 
though he be no longer blessed with the teachable 
quahties of youth. I began late, but I began in 
earnest, I have now mastered the principal diffi- 
culties of the language, and am making daily pro- 
c 2 
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gress in my Hebrew Bible. And this has been 
effected without the slightest assistance from a 
master, and in the midst of official duties sufficiently 
absorbing *. 

That the study has its rugged ground, no one, 
who has tried it, will deny ; although even the 
obstacles which impede the beginner's progress, 
are not without their iuterest to any one accustomed 
to the analysis of the varieties and peculiarities in 
human thought and expression. But the mecha^ 
nical difficulties once overcome, the principal phe- 
nomena of the grammar once observed, that 
moment an occupation begins, an edifying, ever 
fresh, and divine occupation, which, from the first 



* 1 taketliis opportunity of acknowlectging my obligations to an 
elementary work, nLich should be in the hands of all self-taught 
students—" The Bonk of Genesis, in English Hebrew, by WUIiam 
Greenfield." The great obstacle, to the solitary beginner, is die 
reading and the pronunciation. In learning a strange written 
language, nature teaches us to employ three instruraeni.'!, the eye, 
the ear, and the mouth — ihe eye for the appearance of the word, 
the ear for its sound, and the mouth for the mechanical fornaacioa 
of the syllables. Each of these operations contributes to support 
the memory. If either of them is absent, one channel of memory 
is closed. In my first attempts at Hebrew, the ear and the 
tongue were idle, because I had no test of pronunciation. I was 
guided by the look of the word alone ; and it frequently happened, 
that 1 consulted the Lexicon for the same word of which I had 
ascertained the meaning in tlie preceding verse. Could I have 
pronounced the Hord, I should have been certain as to itR identity. 
Mr. Greenfield has invented a simple method of approximation 
iu English letters to the received melhod oC pronouncing the 
orijfiiial. 
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verse of Genesis to the last of Malachi, brings with 
it an enduring and increasing interest, beginning 
anew with every repeated perusal of the sacred 
text. The very obstacles are the means of a more 
certain progress. Instead of the cursory and rapid 
perusal which our knowledge of English unfortu- 
nately enables us to give the translation, every 
unusual word, by driving us to the Concordance 
and the Lexicon, compels ns to pause. Whatever 
compels us to pause, induces us to think. What- 
ever detains us over a single verse, especially in the 
comparison of that verse with others, gives us the 
best opportunity not to read only, but to mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest it. In this point of view 
it is, that even the zoology, the botany, the geo- 
graphy, the mineralogy of the Scriptures, have 
always appeared to me principally valuable ; not 
only because these several departments satisfy a 
laudable and pious curiosity, but because attention 
to them compels us to pause — and one great use of 
the original language is the same. 

I am at a loss to say, whether the heart or the 
mind derives the most satisfaction from a perusal 
of the Scriptures, in their simple and ancient form, 
in the very syllables which came fresh from the lips 
of the inspired historian or prophet. Every cler- 
gyman must have experienced this feeling in read- 
ing the New Testament in Greek. There is a life, 
a truth, a reality, which breathes from the inspired 
records in the original, which even our own almost- 
inspired translation cannot communicate. Every 



well-known passage stands forth in heightened 
beauty, in the simple and severe grandeur, which 
belongs to one of the primitive organs of human 
thought, applied to and hallowed by the first written 
revelation of super-human truths. 

By all the motives, then, which can operate on 
the minds of pious and conscientious men, I call 
upon my readers, young and old, to begin * ; to 
get a Hebrew Bible, Grammar -t", Concordance, and 



• If beginners are at any loss aa to the metliod of study, they 
should request the advice of the Profesaors of Hebrew. Mr. 
Pusey recomiueDila inquiring students not to read too nnucii gram- 
mar at first, to learn the letters, (vowel points included) and how 
to distinguish a noun from a verb, and then to begin tlie Hebrew 
text. To begin by learning the grammar alone, is most un- 
advisable ; but I myself derived benefit from a rapid and cursory 
perusal of the nhole grammar, in order to ascertain, as a matter 
of curiosity, the genius of the strange language, as »ell as to tearn 
under what heads I was to search for special information, as I 
should want it. I began the Hebrew text itself at the same 
and, aa difflcuUiea occurred, I endeavoured to discover the part of 
the grammar, wliere I might find thera solved, not however with 
any over-anxiety to solve them _/(ir(/iejire*en(. The next step w 
to study the grammar, in order to elucidate the text, and the U 
to apply the grammar. Dy means of this reciprocal illustration, 
there arose, instead of the irksomeness usual in grammatical 
studies, a most interesting occupation. 

I conclude this note, by repeating what cannot be too Dfleo 
repeated. Professor Pusey's advice to his pupils, " Read Hebrew, 
not about Hebrew — lege, retege, repete." 

■f I have the authoriiy of the Hebrew Professor of Oxford 
for recoramending (to German scholars) Ewald'a grammars, 
both the larger and the smaller, aa much more pluloaophical 1 
iban that of Gcsenius ; to English readers, Lee's; Simonis | 



Lexicon ; and to begin. The book of Genesis once 
mastered, the victory is woq— for a large propor- 
tion of the Hebrew vocabulary is comprised ia that 
book alone. 

I am far from expecting, that the views, which are 
detailed in these pages, will meet with general 
approbation. Some, under a nervous apprehension 
of undefined danger, may think that the whole sub- 
ject ought to have been left undisturbed. The 
writer will yield to no man in devotion to the safety 
of the Church ; but he cannot think that her safety 
is best secured by throwing a veil over her real 
deficiencies, or by deprecating temperate examina- 
tion. Let her, in all respects, defy criticism, and 
court inquiry; she will come uninjured out of the 
ordeal. Besides, our comparative ignorance of 
Hebrew has been long notorious. Let the general 
wish for amendment amongst ourselves become 
equally notorious, and the danger, which is pointed 
out, not created, by these observations, will entirely 
disappear. There are enough Hebrew scholars 
amongst us to stand in the gap against any present 
assault, and the succeeding generation will send 
forth fresh armies, and set up fresh bulwarks around 
our Sion. 

Of other objections, some may be directed against 
the expediency of Hebrew, as a general accomplish- 

Lexicon, (Lee's when it appears) — Calasio's Concordance, edit. 
Rom. For the roots, I beg to mention " Reineecii Janua." 

Mr. Greenfield has published the book of Genesis in the ori- 
ginal character, in a separate and cheap form. 



ment for the Divine, and some against its enforce- 
ment by ecclesiastical authority. As these objec- 
tions, tacitly entertained, are probably amongst the 
reasons which have led to the neglect of Hebrew, 
it is necessary to notice each class of them as far as 
we may be able to foresee them. 

I. The Denial of the expediency of Hebrew, as 
a clerical qualification, if it be seriously undertaken 
by any one, must rest upon one of two grievous 
errors — either on the depreciation of the Old Tes- 
tament, as a divine portion of the one revelation of 
the Redemption by Christ, and this is contradictory 
to the Article of our Church before quoted; or on 
the fanatical prejudice, that in order to qualify us 
for the intei-pretation of Scripture, we must discard 
all accessory qualifications, that learning, as ap- 
plied to the Scriptures, is a sin and a snare, and that 
the Holy Spirit will then most profusely commu- 
nicate His supernatural illumination, when the 
preacher takes the English translation into his 
hands, and disavows all human and natural assist- 
ance. Tliis monstrous proposition cannot be main- 
tained by any genuine child of the Church of 
England — it would proscribe the study of Greek as 
well as that of Hebrew, it would leave us nothing 
to study but the Bible, and the English Bible alone ! 
If such a view of theology exists any where, it must 
be in minds which are not capable of being cor- 
rected ; and at all events, in the present day, it is 
hardly necessary to assert, once more, the claims of 
human learning, (as it is improperly called when 



applied to a sacred language,) as a qualification for 
the Christian preacher. 

But there is reason for believing, that a minor 
shade of objection passes occasionally over the 
minds of some most sober and judicious men, in 
the shape of a doubt as to the effects of the study of 
Hebrew upon Christian faith : and it is probable 
that, although not expressed aloud, this doubt has 
operated unfavourably upon Hebrew literature. 
There is amongst such persons, a general impres- 
sion, derived, perhaps, from ancient times, that tliis 
language, from its simplicity, from its early con- 
formation, and its early death, is vague and unsatis- 
factory, and almost ambiguous ; that not a few 
passages admit of various, perhaps, even of contra- 
dictory solutions ; that, consequently, the faith of 
the student may be unsettled. They may have 
heard, also, that many of the leading Hebraists in 
Germany, are, unhappily, infected with rationalist 
opinions, and that they have turned their knowledge 
of Hebrew to the denial of the antiquity, and to the 
consequent depreciation, of the early records of 
Scripture. Upon these grounds, it is insinuated, 
that Hebrew is a dangerous study. 

The objectors can hardly be aware, that this 
imputation of vagueness, if carried to its farthest 
extent, would lead to the most unwarrantable de- 
preciation of our translation, or at least of the 
present evidence to its correctness. It is difficult to 
see, why two hundred years ago Hebrew should 
have been certain and definite enough to admit of a 



faithful versiorij and yet have acquired in later times 
the degree of vagueness which is objected. But, 
setting this aside, we may content ourselves vfith 
overturning a groundless suspicion, by a demon- 
strable fact. There is no more vagueness in 
Hebrew (when thoroughly studied), than there is 
in other dead languages. There are many pecu- 
liarities, many grammatical niceties, many shades of 
meaning, which require critical sagacity and atten- 
tion ; and where is the strange language that does 
not ? Even the English language, though a living 
one, must appear to the inhabitant of the East, 
when he begins to study it, a mass of confusion and 
peculiarity. But would he be justified in arguing, 
that, therefore, it is hopeless to continue the study 
of so vague a language ? It must be admitted, that 
the remains of Hebrew literature are few, and this 
circumstance must narrow the ground of compara- 
tive interpretation ; but so far is it from the fact, 
that an increase of vagueness has been discovered 
in these days, that, by means of an extended com- 
parative study of the kindred Shemitic dialects, a 
great advance has been made towards establishing 
a still more clear, precise, and definite meaning than 
ever: a result which may be illustrated, by suppos- 
ing the aforesaid Eastern student of English, to 
estabhsh the precise meaning of doubtful words by 
a comparative study of the kindred dialects, Dutch, 
and German, and Danisli. 

That our translation, tried by this more critical 
modem standard, will be found to be in every pas- 
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sage literally correct, that every word is truly 
rendered, the most zealous advocate for its general 
faithfulness will not attempt to afSrm. But, on the 
other hand, the candid confession of its occasional 
imperfection in details is perfectly compatible with 
a conviction of its extraordinary general faithful- 
ness : and it is really wonderful, how very few and 
how very unimportant are the instances, in which 
the application of tests of meaning, imperfectly ap- 
plied at the date of our translation, has detected 
any error. Of the truth of this remark any one 
may convince himself, who will compare, in the 
Hebrew Lexicon of the well-known unbeliever 
Gesenius, the meaning of a great variety of words, 
as ascertained under the present improved system 
of lexicography, with the actual equivalent in the 
English version *. 

It appears to me, that so far from this objection 
of supposed vagueness deterring us from the study 
of Hebrew, it is the very reason why every clergy- 
man should regard it as his personal duty to ascer- 
tain the truth or falsehood of the imputation, that 
he may be an eye-witness of the general accuracy 
of our translation. 

Farther, as to the so-much dreaded examples of 
the Germans, we forget the numbers, the daily in- 
creasing numbers, of their Hebraists, who maintain 

* Apopular proof of this fact, even as it respects the rendering 
of whole chapters, may be derived from making use of Mr. 
Greenfield's expedient for familiarizing Hebrew to the English 
reader, which I have mentioneil above. 
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the orthodox faith. Those learned men, who are 
rationaUsts, have become so not in consequence of 
the study of Hebrew, but in spite of it. They are 
the victims, not of too much learning, but of the 
pride of learning. Their minds, proud of their 
acquisitions, eager for distinction even in evil, 
nationally greedy of novelty, have led them astray, 
and the error of the intellect has been unfortu- 
nately confirmed by the "evil heart of unbelief." The 
mischief lies not in their unbounded study of theo- 
logy, but in their being allowed with impunity, by 
the vicious constitution of their establishments, to 
teach heresy and blasphemy from the Christian 
pulpit and the professor's chair. The Hebrew 
heresies of Gesenius would do less harm, if they 
did not come with all the sanctions of the Hebrew 
chair in a Christian university. The rationalists, 
abusing their knowledge of Hebrew, and the autho- 
rity of their high stations, have converted them 
into instruments of their infidelity. Their theory 
on the dates to be assigned to the publication of 
the several books of Scripture, is founded on the 
grossest and most illogical assumptions ; and the 
real danger of their works consists in the facility 
with which, on the mere presumption of their learn- 
ing, their infidel conclusions axe received, and in the 
difficulty of answering their arguments without 
an equal knowledge of Hebrew. The study of 
Hebrew, therefore, the deep and practical study of 
Hebrew, may be recommended as an antidote 
rather than shunned as a poison. Professor Lee, 
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in his admirable Dissertations *, has given an ex- 
ample how such sophistries may be exposed. The 
best hope for England of escape from rationalism, 
is, next to practical piety, in training our learned 
believers in their several degrees to conquer the 
unbelieving Hebraists at their own weapons. 

II. With respect to compulsory measures, it 
may be objected, that, being rigorous and unusual, 
they may drive away many from the Church, who 
might otherwise have entered it ; and that men of 
family and fortune, more particularly, will be de- 
terred from taking orders, by the dread of the 
increasing qualifications. If indeed any such re- 
sults could with reason be anticipated from the 
proposal here submitted, the writer would hesitate 
before he pressed its adoption. He is one of those 
who think it of the first importance that gentlemen 
of birth and fortune should enter into holy orders, 
and this for the sake of the poor who are improved 
by the example of Christian refinement of manner, 
as well as for the rich, who have no less right than 
their inferiors in station, to have teachers qualified 
in proportion to their condition to instruct and to 
influence them towards Christian holiness. In this 
distinction, in the union of the gentleman with the 
minister of Christ, England as a Protestant coun- 
try stands nearly alone. I have myself witnessed 
in other Protestant countries, the exclusion of the 
clergy from all the higher circles of society, the 

* Lee's Dissertation a, &c. pagu 159. 
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consequent disinclination of the higher classes to 
taking holy Orders, and again the re-action of this 
disHke, producing thy fiirther degradation of the 
clergy. I have observed, that in consequence the 
high have undervalued religion in her ministers, 
without the poor deriving any proportionate benefit 
from the approximation of their pastors to them- 
selves 1 and the result of my observations on the 
contrast between the two systems has been grati- 
tude to God, for the peculiar organization of our 
Church, and an earnest prayer that in this point it 
may be perpetual. Even the general diffusion of 
Hebrew would be dearly purchased by its loss. 
But the fear of any such exclusion of the higher 
class is perfectly chimerical. In the first place, 
the plan leading to ultimate coercion is not harsh 
and sudden, but gradual, proportionate, and mild. 
And secondly, the gentlemen of England are as 
well fitted for intellectual exertions as any other 
class ; they claim no invidious distinctions ; they 
stand by the bed of death as fearlessly and cheer- 
fully as the curate of humbler birth ; they enter upon 
the thorny road of theological learning with the 
same ardour as the divine whose bread depends upon 
his daily toil. The fact is, that the necessity for 
the study of Hebrew will drive no one from taking 
Orders, except the idle, the incapable, and the un- 
principled ; and I have yet to learn, how this can 
be a disadvantage to the Church, whether the ex- 
cluded idler be a peasant or a peer. 

We now come to an objection which, in conse- 



queiice of peculiar circumstances, is not without 
foundation. It may be argued, that from the pre- 
sent constitution of our universities, no suflScient 
time is left between the examination for a degree 
and the entrance into orders, for the acquisition of 
a new language in addition to other indispensable 
preparations. It may be answered generally, that 
when it is once established, that the interests of ■ 
religion demand this study, the Church has no 
longer any option, whether she will enforce it or 
not ; and that, with this object in view, it is not 
the study which is to give way to the institutions, 
but the institutions which must accommodate 
themselves to the study. But farther : there is 
nothing to prove that this language may not be 
commenced at an earlier period ; nor that with 
proper management, by a little advance on the 
part of each future theologian in entering the 
University, and by a little delay in taking Orders, a 
sufficient interval may not be obtained for all 
necessary preparations. Even according to the 
present practice, a large majority have finished 
their university course at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, and few avail themselves of the earliest 
period at which the law permits ordination. 

It must be confessed, however, that there are 
practical considerations which embarrass this ques- 
tion, and which cannot be dismissed without ex- 
amination. It is not every one who has energy 
and perseverance enough to enter upon a pursuit 



so foreign to liis habits, without the assistance of a 
teacher ; and, as teachers can no where be found 
so eminent as in the professors' chairs in our 
Universities, the requisition of Hebrew seems to 
imply in theological students a prolonged residence 
at College. Now is it fair, it may be asked, upon 
parents already in many instances taxed beyond 
their means with the burthen of a son's education, 
to entail upon them the expense of an additional 
year's residence after the first degree ? But, sure- 
ly, if it be once understood, that such additional 
residence is absolutely indispensable, there is no- 
thing to prevent a parent from removing his son 
from school to the university one year earlier than 
he would otherwise have done, thus saving an ex- 
penditure, which, with prudent management, may 
be sufficient for the additional academical year. 
That is, there is nothing to prevent him, but that 
for which, in a general system, no allowance can 
be made ; the previous idleness of his son, or the 
negligence of the school below, a negligence which, 
by a natural reaction, would soon meet with its 
deserved punishment and effectual correction. 

But we may go still farther, and say, that not 
only for Hebrew, but for every branch of theological 
knowledge, nay, for the sake of general education 
itself, a year's residence at the University, after the 
last examination, would be of most essential service. 
Theology is studied, deeply studied, by clergymen 
as individuals : but we have, in fact, to our shame 




be it spoken, no school of theology * amongst us. 
Attendance on a limited course of lectures, excellent 
in their way, but necessarily confined rather to 
pointing out than to teaching the diiferent branches 
of Divinity, is all that is absolutely required. The 
Divinity schools are in existence ; the Divinity 
degrees are conferred ; the Divinity chairs are filled 
by able, and learned, and conscientious Professors ; 
but where are the Divinity pupils 1 ivhere, in any 
academical sense, is the general demand for the 
science ? The few volunteers who remain behind, 
probationary fellows, and overworked college tutors, 
form but a veiy trifling exception to the general 
rule. The great body of rising clergymen fly away, 
some prematurely to their curacies, some to tuition 
in private families, some to continental tours, some 
to the intermediate inaction of home : all of them 
content to pick up more or less of the crumbs of 
theological knowledge, according as chance may 
direct, instead of remaining together as one studious 
body pursuing common objects, and disciplined 
under their respective leaders for that warfare, to 
which union alone, under the banner of the cross, 
can ensure the crown of victory. In the mean 
time, the Divinity schools are deserted, and the 



• These and ihe following remarks, on the practical d.e\ 
allowed in our Universities, from systems theoretically excellent, 
wcrp originally written in reference to Oxford ; but it appears 
on inquiry, ihat mulnlls mvlnndis they arc equally applicable to 
Cambridge. 
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interests of theology are confided to her thirty repre- 
sentatives in the Divinity Professor's private study. 
I wish to be understood as not advocating any 
departure from that system, of general preparation 
for all conditions of life, which is now so admirably 
established in our Universities. The folly of an 
education too early confined to the narrow path 
of any particular profession, the absurdity of the 
boy Bishop, and the infant Chancellor, have been 
too ably exposed by Mr. Davison, in his incom- 
parable Review * of Edgeworth's work on profes- 
sional education, for any reflecting mind to revive 
the error. I am convinced, that no system is 
equal to that which is universally applicable to 
man f as man, which is equally a preparation for 
the barrister, the physician, the soldier, and the 
divine, and which should be fairly completed be- 
fore any material divergence to professional quali- 
fications is allowed. Such I conceive to be the 
principle, on which we are acting at present. But 
it is a vridely different thing to discourage premature 
professional education, and to provide no profes- 
sional education at all. Every other profession 

" Quarterly Review, Vol. vi. 166.— 1811. 

f I cannot see, however, how thia system would be broken in 
upon, by considering Hebrew as desirable a qualification as Greet, 
Latin, or Italian : nor why (to uae once more the words of my 
learned friend) the study of Genesis should be less improving 
than that of Herodotus, or Isaiali less eloquent than Demos- 
thenes, or Solomon less philosophical than Aristotle. 



demands, as the indispensable condition of its prac> 
tice, a special attention to its particular subject- 
matter, after the general education is finished. 
Upon what ground is the clerical profession, the 
highest and most responsible of all, to be exempted 
from the same necessity ? And what time can be 
so fitting for its due fulfilment, as that which imme- 
diately succeeds the final close of the preliminary 
discipline and training ? 

This truth is beginning to be understood in the 
University, and will, ere long, probably appear in 
some practical shape before the academical legis- 
lature. At no distant period, some expedient will 
be hit upon to compel residence for a year, between 
the degree of B.A. and that of M.A. Theology 
and Hebrew literature wiU assert their claims ; and 
astronomy, chemistry, anatomy, botany, experi- 
mental philosophy, and the other handmaids of a 
liberal education, will lift up their voices also for 
the devotion of this precious interval to the habits 
and discipline of a college *. 

One expedient has suggested itself to me, which 
appears to be recommended by its simplicity, and 

• It is obvious that, ifever the demand for theological instruc- 
tion should increase, by whatever means, the moat gigantic etlbrls 
of the present most learned and exemplary Professors tnu3t, in a 
few years, fall far short of the demand. It will then, probably, 
be found necessary, to regulate the instruction on the principle of 
the division of labour, by appointing sub -professors, or professors 
extraordinary, as they are called In foreign Universities, to teach 
different branches of iheology under the superintendence of ihc 
Regius Professor, 
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by its compatibility with existing arrangements. At 
present, a residence of tbirteen terms, or about three 
years, is required before the final examination for a 
degree. There seems nothing magical in the num- 
ber three : indeed, the University herself bas broken 
the spell, by allowing certain privileged persons to 
abridge their residence by the space of one year, 
partly, we may presume, upon the principle that, in 
their case, an earlier entrance into the business of 
their future lives is expedient. What is to. prevent 
the University, on an analogous principle, granting 
a similar exemption to professed theological stu- 
dents ? Why should not the final examination for 
arts be open to them after two years, on condi- 
tion of their remaining another year still in the cha^ 
racter of under-graduates, and of their submitting, 
at the end of it, to an additional examination in 
Hebrew, and in the elements of general theological 
science 1 And why should not the transition, from 
choice to compulsion, be made apphcable to this 
arrangement also ? Nor do I see why, by this 
abridgment of the time allotted to them, their 
general attainments should be diminished from what 
is produced by the present system. A great part of 
the early academical residence is devoted, not to the 
purposes of a University, but to those of a grammar- 
school. The state of schools, generally speaking, 
is a crying evil. The University must react upon 
the schools, and raise their standard of preparation : 
and to this nothing will contribute so much as the i 
long wished-for substitution of a rigorous j 
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matical examination, as a condition of matriculation, 
in place of the present first examination at the end 
of the sixth term. 

So far, then, is the proposed plan of enforcing 
Hebrew, from being shaken by this objection of its 
non-accordance with existing institutions, that an 
additional motive for the adoption of some com- 
pulsory measure appears to be furnished in the 
hope, that ^"enforcement in this particular may drive 
us to a general system of theological education. 

Having thus examined, in detail, the most spe- 
cious objections, I must be allowed to repeat ray 
conclusion, that a knowledge of Hebrew should be 
in different degrees universal amongst the clergy, 
and that its acquirement should be ultimately 
enforced. 

The issue of this question is in other hands than 
mine. Liberavi animam meam. I shall not think 
my endeavours unrewarded, if one Divine is recalled 
to the paths of Hebrew literature ; if one young 
student is induced, by my warning voice, to employ 
his precious time in seeking wisdom at the fountain- 
head. But if it should be God's good pleasure that 
the general attention of the clergy should be drawn 
by these hues, to the existence of this blot on our 
Establishment, and to the means of erasing it, then 
I should humbly trust, that, by God's blessing, I 
had not lived in vain. 
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